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world has known, transcending, in this writer's judgment, any and all
changes that have swept the Russian city, if only because it originally
embraced twice as many people, over one hundred million of them once
the most backward and the most disorganised in the land. I watched this
transformation from the day of its inception. I was an eye-witness of the
confusion and the terror, the agony and the devastation it had originally
caused. I heard the cries and the curses of men and women who beheld
in the kolkhoz an abyss into which they believed they were tumbling, and
the chants and shouts of youths who proclaimed it the one and only
deliverance of the muzhik from the evils and sorrows that had for centuries
been devouring him, body and soul.

It was a time of stress and battle, the greatest the Russian village had
ever known. In Slavenskaya, a Cossack village in the Kuban, the priest
one Sunday morning mounted the dais and said, " There will be no services
to-day. Go out and do your duty by yourselves and the community."
The congregation took the admonition to heart, tumbled out of the church
doors, women ahead, several rows deep, men following behind, fists clenched
hearts aflame with wrath, ready for battle and blood. They marched to the
Soviet office and at the top of their voices shouted their hate and defiance
of the kolkhoz. Some of the officials ran and hid, others stood up un-
shaken and unafraid and started to explain and harangue the crowd. But the
crowd was in no mood for words. Blows fell hard and merciless, and
blood flowed.

In a village in White Russia in a large thatched barn with two smoky
lanterns hanging on tall posts, a Jewish girl only seventeen years of age,
standing on the back of a wagon, was passionately denouncing grumblers,
disrupters, saboteurs. She was promising a crowd of angry, disheartened
men and women all the bountifulness of the world if they would only forget
the immediate shortage of meat and sugar, of leather and textiles, of candles
and kerosene, and apply themselves with all the energies of their bodies and
all the fervour of their hearts to the work on the land and in the barns.
There were outcries of protest and mockery; now and then there were
bursts of bitter laughter. But the girl raced on with all the faith of an
impassioned evangelist and in the end obtained a vote of confidence^
though reluctantly given, in the new scheme of things in the village.

Afterward, while the mothers and fathers went back sullenly to the
cottages, the young people gathered in the haymow in the barn. Neatly
all night they argued and debated and laughed and sang and cheered and
praised their red-haired, blue-eyed seventeen-year-old leader from the city
of Minsk and promised to fulfill all the assignments she would impose on
them, including, if necessary, the use of their fists against some of the
more excitable*and more malevolent members of the new kolkhoz.

But the kolkhoz won. The modern machine and modern science
triumphed over all protests, all grief, all sacrifice. Five years later, only
five years, I was in Slavenskaya in the Kuban. Harvest was in full swing.
A fleet of combines and tractors was reaping the collectivised wheatlands.
The market-place teemed with crowds who had gathered to buy and sell
watermelons, milk, sour cream, apples, pears; and in the evenings in the
village clubhouse a crowd of festively attired boys and girls had come to
watch a dancing instructor, a good and loyal Komsomol from Krasnodar,